“Lenny Smith told me you were the strictest dis-ci-pli-na-rian in the school.” 


HOW CORDIAL RELATIONS WERE STRAINED 
A Story of the Pettison Twins 


By MARION HILL 


ARTHUR lived opposite. 

The Pettison twins, Rex and Re- 

gina, came to know her very well. 

As a rule, the twins were not en- 

couraged to make acquaintances,— 

almost never with people opposite. Peo- 

ple Opposite, as a class, were apt to 

move in and out in May and Septem- 

ber and to have little boys and girls 

who not only caught mumps, measles, 

whooping cough and chicken-pox, but 
gave freely of all that they had. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pettison were the ones 
who objected to diseases; the twins did 
not. They fairly longed to catch some- 
thing dreadful enough to merit a pla- 
card from the health department. Their 
preference was for a blue diphtheria card. 
They admired that color, and the word 


itself had a substantial look. ‘‘ But we 
are too sickeningly healthy ever to have 
a lick of fun,” commented Rex, sadly. 

He had picked up this sentence 
second hand. He hoped that the first 
part of it might be technical and re- 
spectable; but the word ‘‘lick’’ he 
knew to be a bad one. He used it with 
keen pleasure and with bated breath, 
for, caught using it, he would be ex- 
horted, scolded and sent to bed supper- 
less and by daylight. One is bound to 
enjoy a word of such consequence. 

To lessen their chances of hearing 
bad words as well as to keep their sys- 
tems from diseases, the twins were for- 
bidden to be sociable with neighbors; 
but in Miss Arthur’s case the ban was 
lifted because she was a primary school 
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teacher; and the grown-up Pettisons 
thought that a teacher, like a good gey- 
ser, was everlastingly and instructively 
spouting. 

Now, Rex and Regina liked Miss 
Arthur solely because she commonly 
was everything a teacher generally 
wasn't. 

She was young and pretty and 
laughed in a rippling way at almost 
nothing; she played marbles with little 
boys; she jumped rope with little girls; 
and, before school, in the morning— 
very, very early—sometimes her hair 
was plaited down her back; and if she 
nade a joke that a little boy couldn’t 
quite see into, she would take the end 
of her braid to tickle the corners of his 
mouth until he just Zad to giggle. 

‘““Yet Lenny Smith told me you were 
the ‘strictest dis-ci-pli-na-rian’ in the 
school,’’ said Rex, one Saturday morn- 
ing as he and Regina and Miss Arthur 
sat huddled in an affectionate bunch 
upon the top step of the Arthur’s front 
porch. 

‘*Good Gracious, baby; where have 
‘you been keeping that big world?” 
asked Miss Arthur, her mouth solemn 
but her eves very bright. 

‘““In my head. Where the others are. 
Some of them bigger than that, tuo.’’ 

‘* Bet you don’t know its meaning ?”’ 

This spontaneous profanity (for 
surely dct was a ‘‘ swear word’’) gave 
Rex a shock, but he chivalrously ac- 
cepted it and replied courteously :— 

‘Bet Ido. Iasked Lenny. He said 
it meant that you made your scholars 
‘wake snake and walk chalk.’ ” 

Miss Arthur went off into a peal of 
laughter. 

‘* And what does the meaning mean ?”’ 
she asked. 

‘“(Meaning mean),’’ murmured Rex, 
thriftily fishing up the phrase as it 
floated past him on the current of con- 
versation. It was a new combination 
which he might need some day in his 
business, so, before packing it away, he 
repeated it to anchor it in his memory. 
Then he replied to Miss Arthur’s ques- 
tion :— 

‘‘T know what it means if you don’t 
ask me to say it. It’s inside me. But 
it’s one of those things that won’t come 
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out,—like a tune that you can hear in 
your head till you try to sing it; then it 
goes away.” 

‘*Oh, you dear little thing ? how I 
wish you were in my class!” 

‘We're coming. Regina and I. But 
not yet, because we're still in the kin- 
dergarten.”’ 

‘* Graduate as soon as you can, won’t 
you ?”’ 

‘* Nobody ever graduates from a kin- 
dergarten.”’ 

‘*Dear me! How do they escape ?”’ 

‘*Grow too big for the little red 
chairs. Then their mothers send them 
to the primary school.’’ 

“Oh. What sort ofa fit are you?”’ 

“« For the chairs ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Too big. So’s Regina. That’s 
why we are coming into your class.”’ 

‘* But you'll have to go through the 
‘baby class’ first, dearie. I teach little 
boys and girls after they have been pro- 
moted from that.’’ 

‘“We are advanced children,’’ ex- 
plained Rex, parroting his mother. 

He gazed into the past until he recol- 
lected some exact words, which he 
brought forth unctuously:— 

‘exceedingly advanced for our 
ages. (Age, I guess. Not ages, for 
Regina and I have only one age be- 
tween us because we’re twins.) Yes. 
Exceedingly advanced. In the kinder- 
garten we sing,—‘ Two little cats and 
two little cats are four little cats you 
see and two cats more are six little cats 
and six are two times three and two 
little cats and two littlecats are four little 
cats in view and twocats more afe six 
little cats and six are three times two.’ 
But at home, we know the multiplica- 
tion table up to twelve times twelve, 
and if we have a pencil and lots of paper 
we can get up to thirteen times thirteen. 
Then, at the kindergarten, we say that 
the earth is round like a ball, but our 
geography at home says it is flat at the 
poles. In the kindergarten we spell 
‘cat’ and ‘boy’ and ‘mat’ and queer 
little words like that, but at home we 
spell most everything we hear and see. 
Now—er, last night we studied 
‘p-h-a-r-y-n-g-i-t-i-s.’ We learned it 
off a medicine bottle. We don't know 


The temperature fell to freezing. 
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how it sounds yet. 
somebody to say it. 
what we’ ve got.’’ 

‘‘ Fatty degeneration of the brain. 
That’s what you’ve got,’’ stated Miss 
Arthur positively. ‘‘Wake up, Re- 
gina, girlie! Why don’t you talk ?” 

‘*T don’t have to. I’m having a nice 
time without. I’vea loose tooth and 
I’m wiggling it with my tongue,’’ ex- 
plained Regina in the tone of one with 
mind sufficiently diverted. 

Miss Arthur squeezed them tightly in 
her arins and cried with rapture:— 

“Oh, you dear pair of originals! 
Hurry and grow out of the little red 
chairs, for I awfully want you in my 
class !”’ 

They squeezed her rapturously in re- 
turn and then trotted home, warm all 
over with that nice creepy feeling which 
comes when somebody says she wants 
you awfully. 

That somebody said as much to Mrs. 
Pettison when next the ladies met. 

‘* And Lassure you I ami as anxious 
as they, that you should be their 
teacher,’’ averred Mrs. Pettison gra- 
ciously. ‘‘ You know muy little ones per- 
sonally, and they know you, and recip- 
rocal, intimate knowledge is necessary 
before a teacher can do what is right by 
her pupils.”’ 

“Ves, indeed,’’ cooed Miss Arthur, 
impressively. She was extra cordial 
about it because she didn’t quite see 
through it. 

‘“My children are no worse than other 
children,’’ continued Mrs. Pettison, 
‘‘and no better—’’ She awaited con- 
tradiction, but Miss Arthur believed 
that contradictions were impolite and 
was silent. 

‘NO BETTER," repeated Mrs. Pet- 
tison, glaring proudly. ‘‘ But they have 
their idiosyncrasies. Idiosyncrasies are 
a manifestation of character and should 
be respected. Teachers as a rule ignore 
this fact and by so doing discourage 
naturalness. To treat a roomful of 
children as one child is absurd, and de- 
structive to mental development.”’ 

“Utterly absurd,—the flaw in the 
system,’’ sighed Miss Arthur, looking: 
pretty and sympathetic and as if she 
meant everything she ought to mean. 


We're waiting for 
Then we'll know 
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Mrs. Pettison was gratified to find 
that Miss Arthur coincided with her 
views, for Mrs. Pettison had no time 
herself to cultivate the personal idiosyn- 
crasies of her own children and was 
naturally anxious that this important 
matter should be attended to at school. 
She parted from Miss Arthur with re- 
doubled confidence in that young 
woman’s fitness to teach. 

Miss Arthur’s dimples and lovely 
voice and big dark eyes were worth 
more than wisdom and pedagogics every 
day in the week. | 

The twins grew indefatigably and one 
morning presented themselves in Miss 
Arthur's school room. The fact at once 
struck them that they were more glad 
to see her than she to see them. She 
spoke to another teacher about its be- 
ing a nuisance when children came in 
the middle of the year. 

She seated them at desks, and then 
questioned them tersely (and rather im- 
pertinently, they thought) about their 
vaccination marks, books, slates and 
ability to read. Then she apparently 
forgot all about them. 

She didn’t have her Saturday face, 
either. Her hair was on the top of her 
head and her eyes didn’t dance and 
sparkle,—and they saw everything! 
In the short space of two minutes she 
had slammed one little boy z/o his seat 
for looking out of a window, jerked an- 
other little boy ov? of his seat for mark- 
ing his desk, and had sent a little girl, 
howling piteously, into the dressing- 
room to wash her grimy hands. Yet, 
in spite of all these things, she was not 
‘*mad !?' 

Regina was goggle-eyed with fear. 

‘‘Don't worry, sister,’’ whispered 
Rex soothingly, from his seat across 
the aisle. ‘‘I guess it’s only dis-ci-pli- 
na-rian-ing.”’ 

‘‘Who's whispering ?’’ snapped Miss 
Arthur, half turning from the black- 
board. Rex raised his hand. 

““Twenty minutes after school,”’ said 
she. 

It was such an utterly irrelevant re- 
mark that Rex gave it no concern. 

‘Copy. Learn,’’ said Miss Arthur, 
tapping the sentence she had just writ- 
ten. It was a quotation from Emerson: 
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' =—‘A gentleman makes no noise: a 
lady is serene.’’ 

In passing, it might be mentioned 
that the excitementof new surroundings 
caused Regina to miscopy thus :—A 
gentleman makes noise: a lady is 
sere.’’ This she learned and carried 
with her into middle life. 

Copying the gem took long, for even 
in the second year of school, writing is 
an act of torture, performed perspiringly 
and one letter ata time. For her part, 
Miss Arthur kept extraordinarily busy, 
flying down one aisle and skimming up 
another, leaving tears and smiles in her 
wake according to the reproof and praise 
she administered. Reaching her plat- 
form again, she rang a bell as a signal 
for all the cramped little fingers to re- 
lease the pencils. ‘‘ Give your strict- 
est attention !’’ 

Fifty pairs of pudgy hands clasped 
themselves upon their desks, fifty stiff 
little bodies leaned against the backs of 
seats, and one hundred confiding, ex- 
pectant eyes were fixed upon the 
speaker. ‘‘ Outside, in the principal’s 
office are three School Directors. Three. 
They have come to this building ES- 
PECIALLY to listen to your Form and 
Color lesson.”’ 

Pausing to allow this important in- 
formation to sink in, she had the satis- 
faction of seeing all the eyes grow 
wonderfully round. Then she con- 
tinued. 

‘“These gentlemen have heard how 
thoughtful you are, and how brightly 
you use your minds. Eugene Delaney, 
distribute the gifts and then go to the 
office to invite the gentlemen in.” 

The twins wondered at Miss Arthur’s 
school-voice—it was so ‘‘ choppy.’’ 
They felt that if ever she should chop 
at them, individually, in that tone 
they would die then and there. They 
wondered, too, about ‘‘ Eugene Dela- 
ney’’ and the “‘ gifts ’’—the first sounded 
aristocratic and the second smacked of 
Christmas. Both were disappointing. 
Eugene Delaney turned out to be just 
one of themselves. He was pimply, 
also wall-eyed. Meek though he was 
by nature, his divergent eyes gave him 
a singularly untamable air. The‘ gifts’’ 
were only wooden things—cubes, cylin- 
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ders and spheres. They weren’t gifts, 
either, for they were taken back at the 
end of the lesson. 

When each child was supplied with 
a set, and each desk was a marvel of 
neatness, the smirking, nervous, pop- 
eyed Eugene went for the audience. 
They filed gravely in and took seats 
upon Miss Arthur’s platform. She be- 
gan the lesson. 

‘* Take this.’’ She lifted her cube. 
Fifty pupils did the same. 

‘“Examine it well. Use your eyes 
and your minds. Who is ready to tell 
what it is ?’’ 

The answer should have come in 
stereotyped form: ‘‘It is a cube, be- 
cause it has eight corners, six flat faces 
and twelve straight edges.”’ 

Unfortunately, Rex thought that the 
lesson called for an imaginative ‘‘ stunt,”’ 
such as he and his kindergarten mates 
had been taught to delight in, so he 
jumped to his feet with the radiant an- 
nouncenient, ‘‘ It is a nice square piece 
of Johnny-cake all hot trom dear moth- 
er’s oven !’ 

Not to be outdone, Regina jumped to 
her feet and squeaked, ‘‘ It’s a big, big 
lump of sugar fora giant to put in his 


coffee cup !”’ 
‘‘Oh, sitdown! Bothof you! Sit 
down !’’ begged Miss Arthur. Forty- 


eight eager little tuuyues were ready 
with the right reply, so the difficulty 
was quickly and creditably tided over. 

The twins wisely held their tongues 
for the rest of the lesson and it went off 
very well. Not so the color lesson. 

Miss Arthur held up a square of red 
cardboard. She intended to make them 
see complementary colors. 

“Look intently at this. Keep look- 
ing while I count twenty. Then close 
your eyes. Then tell what you see.” 

Of course the answer should have 
been, ‘I see a green square, Miss Ar- 
thur.’’ But, alas for Rex! In the 
kindergarten to shut your eyes and tell 
what you see is an invitation to conjure 
up the wildest possible ‘‘ dream.’’ Rex 
was quite ready. When ‘‘twenty’’ 
died away he was on his feet gabbling 
in his most inspired manner. 

‘*T see a lovely, sunny field of wheat. 
There are cows in the field. The cows 
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give us sweet, rich milk. I seea brook 
in the field. There is a mill beside the 
brook. The miller grinds the wheat 
into pure white flour, and Katy the 
cook makes it into bread for dear little 
baby !’’ 

After one breathless moment of abso- 
lutely petrified silence the class broke 
into Homeric laughter—cruel, perhaps, 
but uncontrollable as the wind. 

Stunned, Rex shrank back into his 
seat, years older in that one minute. 
The agony of it will never quite leave 
him. ‘Times and times, after he is a 
man, he will wake suddenly in the 
night, suffocated with shame, to flush 
anew under the old, old insult. 

The rest of the day was uneventful. 
A queer thing happened at the close, 
though. Hats and cloaks were given 
out, the bell tapped for dismissal, and 
Rex rose with the class to go home. 
Immediately he was pierced by out- 
raged glances and scores of hands were 
raised in protest. 

‘‘He has to stay twenty minutes, 
Miss Arthur! He has to stay twenty 
minutes !”’ 

“ Take your seat, Rex.’’ 

Somebody obligingly jerked his jacket 
away from him and he flopped back. 
The others went without him. Miss 
Arthur corrected papers. So long was 
that twenty minutes that Rex would 
have gone insane had it not been for a 
fly which stuck affectionately to him. 
In wondering where that fly was going 
to light next, Rex saved his reason. 

Sending him home, Miss Arthur was 
as sweet and pleasant with her ‘‘ Good- 
night, Rex,’’ as if she had not been a 
traitor to the fair past and a disgrace to 
the gentle name of woman. 

The next morning the children were 
accompanied to school by their mother. 

“Why, this is lovely of you, Mrs. Pet- 
tison! Good-morning,’’ chirruped Miss 
Arthur. 

‘* Good-morning,”’ 
Pettison coldly. The temperature fell 
to freezing. ‘‘ I did not expect to have 
to make a complaint so soon. Rex 
came home very late last night. Only 
upon being questioned—for he is no 
tale-bearer—he explained that you had 
kept him in. I do not wish the rules 


conceded Mrs. - 
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of the school set aside for my children. 
They are no better and no worse than 
others. No worse. And they are sen- 
sitive. Keeping him in may seem a 
trifle to you, but trifles count, and I 
think it would have been politic in you 
had you overlooked his small transgres- 
sion, and not stamped his first day in 
school with sadness. 

“Now you put it that way, I think 
so too,’’ said Miss Arthur honestly. 
‘* Yet there is something to be said on 
the other side. The world is a stern 
place where wrong doing is followed by 
punishment. The school is a little 
world, and we who labor in it are striv- 
ing always to fit our charges for the 
bigger world outside. A child is the 
most fair-minded of creatures, and never 
harbors resentmentagainst one who pun- 
ishes impartially and temperately.”’ 

Mrs. Pettison was silenced. The 
speech might have been her own, word 
for word. Her guns were spiked. Miss 
Arthur in saying the right thing had 
said the wrong thing, and Mrs. Pettison 
was not able to forgive it. Tostart out 
on a crushing expedition and then to 
go home crushed is fearful. 

For the victims of democratic educa- 
tion Tuesday was not altogether a bad 
day. They were placed in the first desk 
row in the room, which was virtually 
a promotion, for that row was known 
as ‘‘A’’ row, and contained only the 
‘*smartest’’ pupils. 

‘‘Are we put here because we are 
fatty degenerates ?’’ asked Rex in a flat- 
tered voice. Miss Arthur looked puz- 
zled and frowned him down. Children 
would be ashamed to forget as quickly 
as grown folks. 

In these seats of the mighty, Regina 
came to grief. She, with the others in 
her row, was asked to write the answer 
to the time-honored question about who 
discovered America. Miss Arthur did 
not doubt her prize row's knowledge of 
Christopher Columbus, but she dd 
want to find out whether or not they 
knew how to spell the gentleman’s 
name. 

Regina had read her Child’s History, 
if not wisely then certainly too well, 
and in answer she put down ‘‘the 
Norsemen.’’ 
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Pimply Eugene, who got the paper to 
correct, thought it a mighty poor way 
of spelling Christopher Columbus and 
most properly marked it zero. 

Having no choice whatever between 
zero and the Norsemen, Regina took 
her marking affably ; but when her seat 
was changed and she was set down the 
very last one of the fatty degenerates a 
sense of degradation grew upon her and 
she wailed loudly and long. 

Wednesday morning Mrs. Pettison 
again accompanied her progeny to 
school. The formality of greetings 
was soon over. Then, ‘‘I must defi- 
nitely request, Miss Arthur, that Regina 
be given back her seat. Instead of pun- 
ishment she deserves praise. Her his- 
torical knowledge is far in advance of 
the rest of your class.” 

Miss Arthur looked dismayed and 
her pretty lips curved questioningly. 
So far all was a mystery to her. By 
getting Regina and Eugene cheek by 
jowl together she finally unearthed the 
whole affair. Eugene’s eyes were sev- 
eral inches further out of plumb by the 
time she got through with him, but 
finally he was absolved as innocent. 

‘« And you may keep the low seat for 
a while, Regina,’’ explained Miss Ar- 
thur sweetly, ‘‘for you will enjoy 
knowing that you are really in advance 
of the class in history, and it will be a 
pleasure for you to work your way up 
again.’’ 

Regina showed her enjoyment and 
pleasure by taking the disgraceful seat 
in a gust of heartbroken howls, and 
Mrs. Pettison left with the icy re- 
mark :— 

‘‘T started to write a note to you 
upon this matter last night, but thought 
that a personal interview might serve 
my little girl and myself better. I see 
that I was mistaken. Good-morning.’’ 

This note, though unsent, yet bore 
frightful fruit. While writing it Mrs. 


Pettison had blurred a letter and then - 


had corrected her error by drawing a 
line through the offending character 
and writing it again on top of itself. 
Rex had noted the phenomenon, had 
inquired into it, and had had it ex- 
plained to hitn. 

Rex believed in applying his knowl- 
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edge, therefore, to-day, when he wrote 
his spelling lesson, he ornamented each 
word with a correction, unaware that it 
was a rule of the school that any word 
palpably mispelled in the first place and 
then changed should be marked zero, 
the inference being that the right spell- 
ing had been unlawfully cribbed from 
some one else. Rex’s feelings when he 
received back his spelling paper may be 
imagined. ‘Twenty zero marks, where 
he had expected ‘‘perfect’' and a pat 
on the head ! 

Thursday morning, when Miss Ar- 
thur had called the roll and was pre- 
paring to set her charges to copying the 
usual matutinal gem from the black- 
board, Mrs. Pettison flung open the 
door and swept majestically to the plat- 
form. 

The children scented battle and were 
charmed. They clasped their hands 
and leaned back in their seats, their 
eyes so popping forward that they ap- 
peared to be on movable stalks, like 
a crab’s. 

‘*For some inexplicable reason, my 
little ones are being singled out for per- 
secution!’’ In these irate words Mrs. 
Pettison fired the first rock. 

‘* Persecution ?” demanded Miss Ar- 
thur hotly, flinging Aer rock. 

A squirm of delight writhed through 
the class ; the fight was on. 

‘* And as for myself I very much re- 
sent being forced into the position of a 
fault-finder,’’ continued Mrs. Pettison, 
‘but this matter of the spelling paper 
is too important to be passed over in si- 
lence. My poor little boy—” 

‘* Oh, it’s the spelling paper, is it? 
Iam sorry Rex was worried, but far 
sorrier that you should consider an ex- 
perience of no very great significance a 
‘persecution’ !”’ 

“Pardon me. In my _ estimation 
spelling zs important !”’ 

‘*Children come to school to learn 
more things than spelling. They have 
to learn that they are governed by laws. 
They have to learn to take conse- 
quences. Rex received neither credit 
nor discredit for his spelling. His class 
standing was not affected—”’ 

‘‘These things may be, Miss Ar- 
thur—”’ 
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‘‘ These things are /"’ 

‘* But I defy you to use them to ade- 
quately defend your extraordinary sys- 
tem of marking papers !’’ 

‘“*Let metry. Across the aisle from 
Rex is a wretchedly poor speller. Sup- 
pose he were dishonest enough some 
day to change all his misspelled words 
in accordance with what he saw on 
your little boy's paper—would you have 
me mark both children excellent ?” 

‘* Your illustration is wide of the cir- 
cumstance—wide! If you cannot see 
as much, it is useless for me to argue 
longer!'’ With this Mrs. Pettison swept 
through the door, and a hundred mov- 
able stalks, with eyes on the ends, fol- 
lowed her aduiiringly. 

The twins had mixed sensations. 
Their mother had ‘talked back’’ to 
the teacher, which certainly was a tri- 
umph; but, then, the teacher had 
spoken ‘‘choppily’’ to their parent. 
Honors were divided. 

Feeling disgusted with the whole Pet- 
tison tribe, Miss Arthur that day was 
charitable enough to be more than or- 
dinarily pleasant to the twins. This 
Christian tactic had the disastrous effect 
of inclining Rex and Regina to be com- 
municative. 

The tragedy occurred late in the after- 
noon, in the ‘‘ literature’’ hour:—for, 
know oh, ye unenlightened, that the 
babies have literature nowadays, and 
even science. Miss Arthur had read 
them Longfellow’s charming poem, 
‘““’Phe Children’s Hour,’’ and she 
copied upon the board one verse for 
them to study and then reproduce in 
their own words. The verse was :— 


‘‘T have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down in the dungeon, 
In the round-tower of my heart.” 


She touched upon Feudalism, ex- 
plained ‘‘fortress,’’ ‘‘dungeon’’ and 
‘* round-tower ’’ so graphically that the 
class was agog with interest, she hinted 
at the true meaning of the lines, and 
then gave a few minutes of silent 
thought, out of which any child could 
speak when he or she felt capable of 
turning the verse to prose. 

A lovely calm crept over the room. 
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Presently Rex raised his hand, his soft 
eyes glowing soulfully. Miss Arthur 
nodded her head in encouragement and 
Rex spoke:— 

‘* Thaveastomachache, Miss Arthur.’’ 
He looked at her hopefully. 

In the kindergarten, whenever a child 
suffered from cramps or ennui, he com- 
municated the fact of his malaise to 
Miss Millie, and Miss Millie had the 
others sing a ‘‘ Doctor Song ’’ in which 
the sufferer's pulse was counted and his 
tongue examined, with the result that 
his health was better when the song 
was over. 

Miss Arthur was a poor hand at doc- 
toring. She and Rex looked at each 
other for fully a minute, then she said, 
and not sweetly. ‘‘I’msorry, of course, 
but take your seat, please !’’ 

And this was the best the public 
school could afford in the case of illness! 
Rex was scandalized. He sat down and 
began to ponder upon what could pos- 
sibly have caused the discomfort in the 
region of his belt. 

-So did Regina. Perhaps he had 
microbes. Where cou/d? brother have 
accumulated microbes ? 

Neither of them noticed that Miss 
Arthur had gone over her little histori- 
cal talk in order to put her class again 
in tune for the poetry. Neither did they 
hear her again invite them to voice the 
music of their souls into their own 
simple speech. It was by unfortunate 
coincidence alone that Regina raised 
her hand in apparent response to the 
invitation. 

Miss Arthur had no misgivings. She 
credited Regina with a desire to redeem 
her brother’s lapse, so she said gently: 

‘* You may speak, Regina.’’ 

‘*Do you think the water in the dress- 
ing-room is filtered, or boiled ?” 

Here Miss Arthur’s tension snapped; 
she turned upon the astonished twins in 
a frame of mind for which ‘‘ mad’ is 
the only expression. 

‘‘ Sit down instantly, Miss! Keep 
silent for the remainder of the afternoon! 
Your brother also! You both of you 
interrupt and annoy us! Ifeither of you 
says another word I shall punish you!” 

The worst had at last befallen; they 
had been personally attacked. The 
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tone of voice was beyond ‘‘ choppy,” 
it was wake-snake-and-walk-chalky. 

Rex grew white. He bit his quiver- 
ing lip to keep from unmanly tears. 
Regina put her head down upon her 
desk and wept convulsively. 

Friday, Mrs. Pettison did not allow 
her children to go to school. For some 
occult reason, she considered this a 
complete retaliation for Miss Arthur’s 
tyranny. 

Force of habit is strangely strong. 
Saturday morning, the twins affection- 
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ately joined hands and started on a trot 
towards Miss Arthur’s house. But be- 
fore they reached it they paused. They 
looked irresolutely at the fair sky. Then 
they looked blazingly into each other's 
eyes. Regina erupted into these awful 
swear-words:— 

‘‘Nasty. Mean. Old. Thing. Don't 
you think we get enough of her on 
work days ?”’ 

Rex turned his sister homeward. 

‘‘We get a great deal too much,’’ he 
said. 


THE LESSON OF THE LEAVES 


By FLORENCE BELL COCHRANE 


The autumn lay in glory on the slopin’ of the 
billse— 
Allsofancy—redan’ yellow, goldan' brown— 
As if a mighty evenin’ tide was settlin’ 0’ er 
the rills, 
An’ the sun a-sheddin’ lights a-goin’ down. 
Ob, the rustlin’ of them leaves 
As they fell from off the trees, 
A-dancin’ an’ a-prancin’ to the music of the 
breeze; . 
Aw our bearts a-keepin’ time 
To the laughin’ of the rbyme— 
A-listenin’ to the rustlin’ of them leaves. 


With the glory round she whispered to me 
sayin’ I was dear, 
Aw talked gentle-like an’ pretty-like an’ 
true, 
Bout our love bein’ all bright colors like the 
mountains stretchin’ near, 
With the grace of God a-touchin’ every bue. 
Ob, the rustlin’ of them leaves 
As we walked among the trees, 
A-blowin’ an’ tip-tocin’ to the singin’ of the 
breeze 3 
And we two fondly dreamin’ 
Of the days so sweet-like seemin’ — 
A-listeniw’ to the rustlin’ of them leaves. 


dln’ while the autumn on the bills was ye: 
a-lookin’ grand, 
An’ time so happy passin’ quick along, 
Al shadow sudden’ peared to come an’ cover all 
the land, 
vln’ fallin’ on my beart put out its song. 
Ob, the rustlin’ of them leaves 
As I prayed beneath the trees, 
Begged the angels send a hope a-soundin’ on the 
breezes 
As o'er my darlin bendin’ 
I fought the death impendin’ — 
A-listenin’ to the rustlin’ of them leaves. 


But when the day was growin’ dim she said 
low-like to me, 
“Tm goin’, love, long with the sunset 
tide; 
A-crossin’ of the Bar—its shimmerin’s I see 
Aw the mornin’ light upon the other 
side—”? 
OA, the rustlin’ of them leaves, 
Bove the graves beneath the trees, 
Like whisperin’s of a blessin’ from a spirit im 
the breeze; 
While from o'er the evenin' bill 
Comes the echo— ‘Peace, be still P?— 
A-listenin’ to the rustlin’ of them leaves. 


